THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, on which he
civilized. "*

This racy anecdote, which Scott thought most "humiliat-
ing," should not be taken literally; large allowance must
be made for a twofold distortion, first by Rigby the politi-
cal parasite, who resented Fielding's coolness, and then by
Walpole, whose malicious phrasing and aristocratic sense
of superiority to the vulgar herd supplied the seasoning.
Walpole is the only authority for the tradition that Fielding
sponged upon Sir Charles Hanbury "Williams, or that he
dined too often with Earl Bathurst, at whose table had sat
Pope and Swift, Congreve and Prior. Withdraw the
wit and the animus from Rigby's story, and there still
remains a vivid scene of Fielding with his family and guests
after the day's work was supposed to be over. The "blind
man" was, of course, John Fielding; and the "whore"
none other than Mrs. Henry Fielding, a woman from the
common walks of life, and, I daresay, not very careful about
the appearance of herself or her table. Who the Irishmen
were, we do not know; but Fielding mentions in various
places Irish acquaintances, whose fresh wit he evidently
relished. It was a plain man's board around which Field-
ing, his wife and brother, and three casual guests drew for
conversation over cold mutton and a bone of ham; What-
ever resentment the justice felt at the intrusion of Eigby
and Peter Bathurst, he strove to conceal it as soon as he
knew who they were; and if he followed his rule of action,
he immediately committed the culprit to Newgate on the
oaths of the two gentlemen.

Whenever the public service demanded it, Fielding kept
Ms court open all night, though by law and custom all
persons arrested at night were to be held by the constable
until morning. Having received, for instance, information
one evening that a large number of people were at a
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